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Books for Boys and Girls from Dutton 
The Adventures as Lady Jane 


of Ambrose 
By Rosemary Anne Sisson 


76,1 


Gray 
RELUCTANT QUEEN 


Illustrations and a full-color front" 7 By Marguerite Vance 


ispiece by Astrid Walford 


A delicately humorous fantasy about 
the amazing things that happen 
when Ambrose the Mouse and 
Simon the Fieldmouse go to Lon- 
don to visit the royal family. Ages 
6-10 $2.50 


Everybody’s 
Island 


By Amy Morris Lillie 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 


Two families, the Perezes and the 
Lawrences of New York, learn the 
meaning of good citizenship and 
friendship in the biggest city in 
America. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


Thunder Road 


By William Campbell Gault 


The story of a boy who becomes a 
professional driver of racing cars. 
Exciting descriptions of hard-hit- 
ting, fast- 

death sport make this a 
thrilling book. Ages 13-16 $2.50 


Penny’s Worth 


By Nancy Caffrey 
Frontispiece and two-page spread 
in full color and black-and-white 
illustrations by Jeanne Mellin 


Penny was a riding school pony— 
but she wanted to belong to a 
private family. The exciting thi 

which happen to her to make her 
wish come true are the theme of 
this delightful story by the author 


of Somebody's Pony. Ages 8-12 
$2.50 4 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


Illustrations and a_ full -color 
frontispiece by Nedda Walker 
Vivid color and fascinating detail 
of Tudor England in a beautifully 
written biography of little Lady 
Jane Grey, the great-niece of Henry 
VIII, who was Queen for nine 
days. Ages 13-16 $2.75 


The Long Hunt 


By Charlie May Simon 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson 


An exciting search through Indian 

country in the days of Andrew 

Jackson. History, adventure and 

— writing. Ages 11-14 
50 


A Party 
For Poodles 


Written and illustrated by Inex Hogan 
In rhyme and prose—the story of a 
poodle who was given a birthday 
party. Enchanting pictures of every 
type of poodle. Ages 47 $2.50 


First Prize 
For Danny 
Written and illustrated 


by Margot Austin 


A well-known author's most 
chanting book—how Danny 
a mud pie and takes it to ‘to de fair 
to win the first prize. Ad de 


i 


story by the author of Peter Church- 
mouse. Ages 4-7 $1.50 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 


Celebrating 100 Years of Publishing 
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3 new picture books 
and a classic 
for all ages 


APE IN A CAPE 


An Alphabet of 

Odd Animals 

Written and illustrated by FRITZ 
EICHENBERG. A distinguished artist 
combines his warm and humorous three- 
color pictures with delightful rhymes to 
introduce small children to the letters of 
the alphabet. 8% x 10%. Ages 
4-8. $2.00 


NEW WORLD FOR NELLIE 


Written and illustrated in color and Carroll tells the adventures of Nellie 
black-and-white by ROWLAND “the looniest little locomotive that 
EMETT, the famous Punch artist. ever puffed its way through never- 
This brilliant picture-story book in never land.”—Saturday Review. 
the great tradition of Lear and 8% x 10%. Ages 5 up. $2.00 


EVEN STEVEN 


By WILL and NICOLAS. Asmall and artist of the 1952 Caldecott 
boy and his colt, who is‘‘smart as a Award winner, Finders Keepers. 
spur,” are the central characters in 8% x 10%. Ages 5-9, $2.25 
this new picture book by the author 


MARY POPPINS IN THE PARK 


sy P. L. TRAVERS. Wearing a_ Illustrated with Mary Shepard’s de- 
new hat trimmed with a crimson _ lightful line drawings which catch the 
tulip, the incomparable Mary Poppins spontaneous spirit of the — story. 
is here once more! 5x7¥%. Ages 8 up. Oct. 16. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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tistics’’ must have had a mean mind. 

Surely he knew that the ability of 
those ten seemingly innocuous digits to 
reproduce like rabbits and to interchange 
positions could make untold trouble for 
the world. Why then did he plague us 
further by applying a term to the oper- 
ations of these digits 
that few people can 
pronounce? 

If you have one of 
those flexible tongues 
that makes nothing of 
the word ‘‘statistics,”’ 
just try saying “‘census 
statistics’’ real fast. You 
did? Congratulations! 
Anyway, Compton's 
has ‘‘THEM”’ in its 
current printing and 
not only for the United 
States (1950 census) but 
for the rest of the world 
as well. In countries 
where no census has 
been taken since 1945 
and for countries which never take a 
census, Compton's has used the latest 
official estimates. And a most thorough 
and complete job it is, as you will dis- 
cover when you examine your new 
edition of Compton's. 

Probably you will start with the text 
portion of the encyclopedia, check a few 
country and state articles, look at the 
indexes on the backs of the maps. Other 
changes which you might miss include 


Ts MAN who coined the word “‘sta- 





omment 


the addition of articles on 28 U.S. cities 
which grew to encyclopedic stature 
between the 1940 and the 1950 censuses, 
the recording of changes in congressional 
representation for 16 states, etc. 

For another gold mine of information 
turn to the Compton Fact-Index, where 
you will find thousands of thumbnail 

articles on small cities 
pop and towns, many of 
which are not found in 
other encyclopedias. 
Population figures in 
4,300 of these Fact En- 
tries have been changed 
in this year’s edition. 
These include not only 
places in the United 
States but cities and 
towns from all over the 
world. 

Compton's is built 
especially for the use of 
boys and girls from the 
elementary grades 
through high school. 
Nevertheless we like 
the bouquets thrown our way by librar- 
ians who work with adults. 

Washington, as everyone knows, is a 
city of professional migrants. Most ev- 
eryone there is apt to take off for some- 
where else at a moment's notice. When a 
Washington branch librarian told us that 
the Compton Fact-Index was her best 
source of information on smaller cities 
and towns, we were pleased but not sur- 
prised. We knew it all the time—Did you? 

.. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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EDITOR'S CORNER 


Thus beginneth a new volume and a new editor. This issue with its 
many lists of oficers and committee members can serve you as a handbook for 
the year 1952-1953. Here are your leaders, here are the people who are 
working for you, and here, too, are those who need your support and help. 
Have you news which others should know? Write to your regional reporter. 
Do you know prospective members? Contact your membership committee. 
The success of any organization such as ours depends on each of us. 

Highlights of the ALA convention in New York are featured in this 
issue. We hope that the excerpts here will lead you to read full articles in 
other professional periodicals. One of the most heartening reports was 
Mrs. Sayers’ on the Children’s Specialist for the Library of Congress. There 
is to be a full account of this elsewhere. We hope to give notice of it when 
it appears. 

Because of the good work of many people (advertising manager, member- 
ship committee to mention a few) we are now in the position to have a larger 
TOP OF THE NEWS. If you have comments to make, letters to the 
Editor will be welcomed and printed as much as space permits. This is the 
voice of the Division. It is up to you to make it so. 





For Boys and Girls Everywhere— 
Two Important New UN Books 


A Garden We, Planted Together 


Prepared by the UN Department of Public Information. Foreword by 
TRYGVE LIE, BENJAMIN COHEN and RALPH BUNCHE. 


A picture-book presentation of the idea of UN co-operation. Boys and girls 
from all parts of the world plant a garden together and learn to share seeds and 
water so that the whole garden flourishes. With illustrations on every page. 
“A first of its kind.,—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Ages 5-9. $2.00 


A Fair World For All 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. Here is a 
simple, dramatic interpretation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, warmly presented 
in terms of the everyday experiences of young 
people. With Jeanne Bendick’s pictures in color 
on every page. Ages 10 up. $2.75 
At all bookstores 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The New York Conference gave evidence 
of the vitality of the Division. Stimulating 
programs and heavy agenda for board and 
business meetings showed many facets of work 
with children and young people and the caliber 
of the librarians’ responses to new and ever- 
increasing demands. 

It is the Division’s responsibility to serve as 
a centralizing agent for all this work so that 
knowledge may be shared by all in the pro- 
fession, and to assume leadership in matters 
of broad scope and common concern. This 
involves a continual process of consolidation 
and expansion of activities. The aims for the 
coming year carry over from last year. 

Again we must emphasize the practical. 
With a variety of new projects tempting us 
we must remember that sound financial basis 
is needed before we can commit curselves in many new directions. The new 
dues formula is still in a trial stage. 





We have grown numerically but we still need the potential membership 
which has not been reached. Your hardworking membership committees have 
labored valiantly, but membership is everybody’s concern. Have you individ- 
ually done anything to increase the membership by as much as one? Here is 
an opportunity for each to play a part in Divisional affairs. 


If you value the expanded TOP OF THE NEWS, increase in member- 
ship is essential to keep it in the form which gives you news of work in 
different regions, helpful lists and articles, Advertising can carry only a 
certain percentage of costs until it begins to cut out Divisional material. 


While we are anxious to simplify the structure of the Division and avoid 
duplication of effort it seems that this is a matter for concentrated second 
thought. Because time pressed and we did not wish to act hastily the report 
of the special Committee on Structure was discussed but action was post-poned 
until Division Board members can study the suggestions further and can 
discuss them with other Division members. 


A highlight of business and board meetings was Mrs. Sayers’ report on 
the preliminary study at the Library of Congress for the establishment of a 
specialist in Children’s Literature. If her findings are acted upon and funds 
secured, this will be a landmark in our annals. 
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The announcement of the re-establishment of the E. P, Dutton-John 
Macrae Fellowship for Library Work with Children and Young People gave 
great pleasure and professional satisfaction. 


Committee reports showed the hard work of many people. It was voted 
to establish one new committze: the Television Committee. The Division 
took the initiative in inviting the Children’s Book Council and the AASL to 
join with the Division in establishing a Joint Publishers’ Liaison Committee. 
This will replace a former CLA committee. 


The Section for Work with Boys and Girls of the California Library 
Association offered plans for handling a pre-conference before the Los Angeles 
Cenference. The Division Board with the help of this California Association 
Section is going ahead with pre-conference plans, Coordination with the Book 
Workshop, if one is held in Los Angeles, is especially on our minds. 


Because the events of New York Conference re-emphasized the way in 
which the work of children’s and young people’s librarians reaches out into 
many aspects of librarianship we hope during the coming year to integrate our 
program as closely as possible with other Divisions. We will especially 
strive for an interchange of news with Public Library Division and other 
divisions closely allied by common interests so that work on similar lines in 
each division will be coordinated. Common problems can be worked on and 
knowledge mutually shared can enrich all. By participation with others we 
can add breadth to our professional outlook while continuing to carry forward 
those th ngs which are primarily our province. 


Eleanor Kidder 


AY PL GREETINGS 
Questionnaires have a way of appearing on one’s desk every so often. 
They are answered—sometimes fully and with a full heart, sometimes cursorily 
and with only half a thought—and then as far as the surveyed are concerned, 
they disappear as completely as if you had filed your answer at the bottom of a 
deep well. 


Last spring, with their ballots, AY PL members received such a question- 
naire, designed to tell your officers who you are, what you do, where you do it, 
how much time you spend at it, and what your most pressing problems are. 


Only about one-seventh of the membership returned the quest-onnaires, 
but this, it seems, is an average response. However, in order to arrive at any 
conclusions, we are going to have to assume that the questionnaire was 
answered in about an equal ratio by all of the various tvpes of librarians 
who make up our membership. 

Going on this assumption, we find that sixty-six percent of all AYPL 
members work in public libraries, and thirty-four percent in school libraries, 
public and parochial. 
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There are, due to the large percentage of school librarians among our 
meinbership, a surprising number who spend their entire time working with 
young people—sixty-two percent. However, if we break these statistics 
down even further, we find that forty percent of all the public librarians 
work with young people full time, nineteen percent spend half their time with 
young people, and forty one percent spend less than half their time at the job 
that concerns us particularly. 


Thirty-one percent of our public library members are librarians of small 
public librarics who do not have a staff assistant assigned to work with young 
people. Many of them are, in fact, the only professional librarian on the 
staff, and therefore have the responsibility for all aspects of library work. 
\nother twenty-one percent of the public library members are branch libra- 
rians, extension workers, and bookmobile librarians who have similar problems. 
That leaves only forty-eight percent of our public librarians whose primary 
concern is with young people and their reading. 


The program of any organization, if it is successful, must appeal to the 
broad base of the membership. This would seem to mean that we must, then, 
in our planning consider not only the needs of the sixty-two percent who 
spend all their time working with young people, but also the not inconsiderable 
total of thirty-eight percent who need help perhaps more than the specialists 
simply kecause they have to do the job in half or less than half the time. 


Organizations with a highly selective membership have a_ tendency 
to retire from the main stream, to become so specialized and philosophical that 
they are, to the non-specialist, unintelligible. That, thanks to the many general 
librarians of all sorts who make up our membership, should never happen to 


AY PL. 


Our problem, then is to develop standards and a philosophy of work 
vith young people, and at the same time never to lose sight of the fact that 
uur standards are ideals that in many libraries may be reached many years 
hence, and that much of our program should be geared to the here-and-now, 
to the many, many libraries where youth work is of great concern, but where 
the realities of the situation will simply not permit the development of a 
separate service for young people, 


The problems of working with youth are universal, whether there is one 
professional librarian who serves all ages, or whether there is a well-developed 
separate service for young people. ‘The chief difference is that one group 
tends to emphasize the need for quick, immediate help with practical problems 
ind the other for standards and a growing philosophy. Our job is to fuse the 


two needs. 


What our problems are, and who wants what, we will discuss in the 
next issue, 


Mildred C. Ludecke 
Chairman AY PL 
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Greetings For The Year 1952-1955! 


With the inspiring and superbly planned New York Conference behind 
us it is now the responsibility of the CLA Board and Committees to set their 
sights upon the year that lies ahead. Plans are already in the offing for Los 
Angeles with a preconference workshop on children’s and young people’s work 
a very definite possibility. The usual committees are continuing their work 
of book evaluation, recruiting and the preparation of aids in the selection of 
stories and recordings. One of our most important committees is, of course, 
that of membership. The aim of a membership of 3000 is the responsibility 
of each one of us, not the committee’s alone. Our goal is high, but with 
faith, vision and energy it is obtainable. 


As the year progresses, suggestions and criticism will be welcome. With 
the wholehearted support of the membership, we cannot fail to progress and 
to carry on the work of the CLA with the same vision and efficiency which 
has characterized the CLA in the past. 


Elizabeth Gross 


Chairman CLA 1952-1953 


Report of the CLA Program at the 
New York Conference 


The 1952 conference activities are dificult to condense, for the program 
was packed with interest and variety and each event is worthy of an article. 


“The Festival of Theatre,” held at the Museum of Modern Art, was 
highly successful. Marcia Brown presented a puppet show, DICK 
WHITTINGTON, which was artistic in staging and scenery, and extreme- 
ly clever in dialogue. This was followed by the film THE IMPRESSION- 
ABLE YEARS which depicts children and their activities in a branch of the 
New York Public Library. This is a most effective film with the continuity 
written by Frances Clarke Sayers, and the production directed by Peter Elgar 
for the State Department to be shown in foreign countries, There is a 
possibility that it will be made available for use in this country. 


On Tuesday morning Mr. Philip M. Sherlock, Vice-President of the 
University College of the West Indies, Jamaica, gave an interesting talk on 
the folklore of the West Indies. After presenting a brief background of the 
geographical and historical setting of the Caribbean, Mr. Sherlock discussed 
the growing feeling of nationalism, and the recent emphasis on island-centered 
culture. As examples of the literature of Haiti, he quoted some of the 
poverbs, which are succinct, satirical, and earthy, and read some beautiful 
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and moving descriptions from a novel, THE NEW DAY by Victor Reid 
(Knopf, 1949). As a highlight he told one of the Anancy folk stories. These 
stories are similar to our own Uncle Remus tales and are available in a small 
volume, ANANCY STORIES AND DIALECT VERSE collected by 
Louise Bennet and Dorothy Clark, published by the Pioneer Press, 148-156 
Harbour Street, Kingston, Jamaica. Cost 1/6, Although the stories are in 
Haitian dialect, they should be valuable material in story-telling collections. 
Mr. Sherlock is working on a small collection of the stories which will 
probably be published in this country within the year. 


‘Two meetings on book production and design were arranged by the 
Publishers’ Liaison Committee, with Margaret McElderry acting as chairman. 
Mr. Gerald Gross, in charge of Book Production at Harcourt Brace and Co., 
discussed production and layout. Mr. Sterling Callison, Dean of Education, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, showed slides of illustration through the ages, 
and made a strong plea for quality in the making of children’s books. It was 
interesting to contrast the points ot view taken by the two speakers, for one 
spoke from the realistic aspect of the publisher faced with the problem of 
combining the artistic with commercial packaging of material, and the other 
spoke from the standpoint of the artist. 


Two years of work by the International Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Nora Beust, were culminated in the printing of a list of foreign 
picture books available for purchase in the United States. The books were 
on exhibit during the week in the Children’s Room of the New York Public 
Library, and a reception was held by the Children’s Room staff on Wednesday 
afternoon. The list was printed by the New York Public Library, and was 
available to visitors. Information about its procurement will be printed in 
TON at a later date. Also on exhibit was a collection of foreign children’s 
books sent to the State Department by fifty countries as representative of the 
children’s books of the various nations. ‘This is an interesting and colorful 
collection, and will be available to libraries later this year. Further informa- 
tion will be given in TON. Helen Masten and Marie Cimino, both members 
of the International Committee, arranged the exhibits and the reception. 


The Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria was the scene for a recep- 
tion for authors, artists and librarians in honor of the recipients of the New- 
bery and Caldecott awards. Arranged jointly by Harcourt Brace and Co., 
who published the award books, the Children’s Book Council, the AASL, 
AYPL and CLA, it was a gala occasion and gave librarians an opportunity 
to meet editors of children’s books and a galaxy of approximately 400 authors 
and artists. 


One of the highlights of the ALA convention is always the Newbery- 
Caldecott banquet. One thousand persons attended the dinner and about 
two hundred additional persons heard the speeches from the second balcony 
above the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, which provided a brilliant 
setting for the occasion. Eulalie Steinmetz was chairman of the planning 


(continued on page 3+) 
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Division of Libraries For Children And 
Young People 1952-1955 


OFFICERS 


President: Eleanor Kidder, Young People’s Librarian, Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Vice-President & President-elect: Marian C, Young, Chief, Children’s 
Department Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Jane Darrah, Director, Work with Children, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 

Executive Secretary: Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library Asso- 

ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Elizabeth H. Gross, Director, Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. (Chairman, CLA) 

Rosemary E, Livsey, Director, Work with Children, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, California. (Vice-Chairman, CLA) 

Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke, Chief, Youth Service, Public Library, 
Detroit, Michigan. (Chairman, AY PL) 

Madeline Margo, Young People’s Librarian, Public Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. (Vice-Chairman, AY PL) 

Virginia Chase, Head, Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Past President) 

Margaret Clark, Head, Lewis Carroll Room, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (1953) 

Jean Roos, Supervisor, Youth Department, Public Library, Cleveland, 

Ohio. (1953) 

Ruth Hewitt, Superintendent, Department of Work with Children, 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington, (1954) 

Sarah A. Beard, P. O. Box 348, Cobleskill, New York. (1954) 


ALA COUNCILLORS 


Elizabeth Burr, Consultant, Children & Young People’s Services, State 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin. (1953) 

Ruth Hewitt, Superintendent, Department of Work with Children, 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington. (1953) 


Mrs. Harriet Cox Hall, Young People’s Librarian, Library Association, 


Portland, Oregon, (195+) 


Sarah G. Dickinson, Librarian, Clyde Hill and Encton Elementary 


Schools, Bellevue, Washington (195+) 


Virginia Fooks, Supervisor, Children’s & School Libraries, Public Library, 


Providence, Rhode Island. (195+4) 
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Elizabeth H. Gross, Directsr, Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. (1954) 

Margaret Hauenstein, Head, Stevenson Room, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, (1955) 

Mary Peters, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(1955) 

Mrs. Beatrice Schein, Principal Librarian, Teen Corner, Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey. (1955) 

Mrs. Sara Wheeler, 228 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 
(1955) 


Section Officers 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: Elizabeth H. Gross, Director, Work with Children, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect: Rosemary E. Livsey, Director, 
Work with Children, Public Library, Los Angeles, California. 
Treasurer: Elizabeth Miller, Head, Children’s Service, Public Library, 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Secretary: Laura Steese, Head, Children’s Department, Public Library, 
Flint, Michigan. 
Past Chairman: Mrs. Marian Herr, Head, Children’s and School 
Departments, Library Association, Portland, Oregon. 
Members-at-Large Newbery-Caldecott Committee 
Ruth L. Adams, Head, Department of Work with Children, 
Schenectady County Public Library, Schenectady, New York. 
Ruth Gagliardo, Director, Traveling Exhibit and Book Review 
Editor, Kansas State “Veachers Assoc., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Helen Keefe, Supervisor, Work with Children, Public Library, 
Tampa, Florida. 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke, Chiet, Youth Service, Public 
Library, Detroit, Michigan. 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect: Madeline Margo, Young People’s 
Librarian, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Treasurer: Margaret F. Bayes, Assistant Librarian, Stevenson Room, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Borghild Lee, Librarian, Public Library, Chippewa Falls. 
Wisconsin. 


; 
Past Chairman: Grace Slocum, Assistant to Coordinator of Work with 
Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Evening Use Of The Public Library By 
Teen-Agers Problem Or Opportunity? 


By Alice Louise LeFevre 
Director, Department of Librarianship 
Western Michigan College 


A roomful of teen-agers at the public library in the small town of Belding, 
Michigan is no trouble at all, according to Mrs. Majel Reed, the librarian. 
Unlike most other towns of its size, Belding has a youth center directly across 
the street from the library. The contrasting purposes of these two institutions 
are firmly imbedded in the minds of Belding’s youth. If it is a date, a game 
or merely “chit-chat” that a young person craves after school in that town, 
he goes to the youth center. If he wants to read or to do some reference 
work, he goes to the public library. There is less likelihood of overcrowding 
the public library reference room when this preliminary sorting according to 
purpose is done. 

“Crowding out the adults” is not the only difficulty in these after-school 
hours. Coupled with this is the disciplinary problem resulting from a mixture 
of those young people who come to the library with serious intent and those 
who come to wait for a date, to escape from parental control or “just because”. 
In all too many communities, the public library is becoming the only youth 
center available. Where staff and facilities are inadequate to cope with the 
situation, the public library often attempts to establish some kind of regulation 
which will restore its former peace and quiet even at the expense of the 
community’s youth. 

What Belding has accomplished could be achieved elsewhere, were the 
purpose and value of such a center fully realized by community leaders, This 
youth center is informally administered by the town’s recreation director with 
the help of a seven member adult board and an eight member student board 
meeting together. It is open two nights a week regularly and on other nights 
if adequate supervision is guaranteed. Formerly a home for young women 
employed in local industries, the building was acquired by the town about 
ten years ago. Its size, arrangement and equipment were easily adapted to use 
as a youth center. It contains space for dancing and a variety of social games 
as well as facilities for cooking. Its proximity to the public library has ad- 
vantages not originally foreseen. The youth center and the library are open 
on alternate nights and the young people have learned apparently to plan their 
time in such a way as to take advantage of both without abuse of either. 


It is apt to be the social aspect of the evening use of the public library 
by teen-agers that annoys adult readers and creates an atmosphere of aimless 
confusion, When there is another outlet for the natural gregariousness of 
youth, the library’s purpose and function will be respected. Whether the 
evening use of the public library by teen-agers becomes a problem or an oppor- 
tunity rests not only with the librarian but with the entire community. Only 


(continued on page 34) 
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A HOLE IS TO DIG 

By RUTH KRAUSS 
Eyebrows are to go over eyes, a brother is to help you, and, of course, a hole 
is to dig, That’s the delightful way words and their meanings fit together 
in this unique book of first definitions. 65 black-and-white drawings by 
MAURICE SENDAK. Ages 3-7. $1.50 

THE LOVELY SUMMER 

\ new picture-storybook by MARC SIMONT, the author- artist of 

Polly’s Oats 

All four-to-eight year olds (and their families) will love this story of 
gardening told from the point of view of two rabbits: Gladys, the optimist 
who thought the lettuce had been planted just for her, and Jerome, the 
pessimist who was not so sure. $2.00 

MAGGIE ROSE: HER BIRTHDAY CHRISTMAS 

3y RUTH SAWYER 
The author of the beloved This Way to Christmas and Roller Skates tells a 
tender story about a little Maine girl, “Ruth Sawyer’s unfailing magic 
brings smiles and tears to her readers..—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 26 black- 
and-white drawings by MAURICE SENDAK, Ages 8-12. $2.00 

JOEL: A Novel of Young America 

3y NORA BENJAMIN KUBIE, author of Remember the Ialley 
This moving story tells of the conversion of a young Polish refugee to the 
American cause of 1776. Fighting with the Minutemen, Joel finds the ideals 
and the homeland for which he has searched. Ages 14 up. $2.50 

TALES OF FARAWAY FOLK 

By BABETTE DEUTSCH and AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 
Ten tales of faraway peoples from faraway lands—tales from Central Asia 
and the Caucasus, and from Karelia, where the people do not tell their 


stories but sing them and where they believe that their songs can work magic. 
Sixteen black-and-white drawings by IRENA LORENTOWICZ. Ages 7-11. 


$2.25 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB 
By E. B. WHITE 
Mr. White, New Yorker essayist, author of Stuart Little, and One Man’s 
Meat, has written a new book for chi!dren—the story of one magic year in 
the country, when a little girl loved a little pig, and a wise spider offered 


friendship to them both. Forty-seven black-and-white drawings by GARTH 
WILLIAMS. Ages 6 up. $2.50 
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Library of Congress Study 


Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers who had recently completed a study on the 
need of a Children’s Book Program at the Library of Congress attended the 
Board meeting and also the business meeting of the Division to summarize 
her findings. She indicated clearly the serious need for a special children’s 
book program at the Library of Congress and hoped that with the study 
findings a proposal might be made to a foundation for assistance in establish- 
ing such a program with the expectation that this demonstration would serve 
to convince the budget-making authorities that continuance of the program 
was essential. There was such Board and Division interest in this whole 
project that excerpts from Mrs. Sayers’ report are printed here so those 
members who were not fortunate enough to hear Mrs, Sayers may know 
something of her findings. 


PROPOSED SERVICE IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Children’s books, and publications and information concerning them, are 
already part of the existing collections in the Library of Congress. They have 
infiltrated almost every department of the Library. As a subject area in their 
own right, they need to be reconsidered in relation to the increased and in- 
creasing demand for their use. 


The first obligation of the Library of Congress in the field of children’s 
beoks is to recognize the extent of knowledge and research inherent in chil- 
dren’s books; to establish control of the existing holdings, to reorganize par- 
tially the collection and to implement and further its usefulness to those work- 
ing in this special field. 


The second obligation is to procure a trained staff, expert in its knowledge 
of children’s books, skilled in relating the: material to the specific demands of 
students, scholars, research workers, etc., and above all, experienced in work 
with children themselves. 


_ The third obligation is to serve as a referring agency for inquiries per- 
taining to children and their welfare; to serve as a national and international 
clearing house of information on children’s books and reading and everything 
pertaining thereto, 


The fourth obligation is to advance and further scholarship and research 
in the field, by the organization or sponsoring of forums, lectures, exhibitions, 
fellowships, internships, publishing, etc. 


The fifth obligation is to serve as a demonstration project for an inte- 
gration of the arts—books, music, moving pictures, recordings, exhibitions, 
story-telling—in the life of children, correlating the resources of the Library 
of Congress to this end, and offering a great educational reserve for the use 
of television, by which means children may be reached who might otherwise 
be beyond the reach of books, reading, and the arts. 
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SUMMARY 


The service of the Library of Congress in the field of children’s books 
and reading should be comparable to its service in other specialized depart- 
ments. “The standards of scholarship and research should be upheld in this 
area as in any other. The chief function of its staff should be to interpret the 
resources of the library to serious workers in the field, and to develop and 
increase the usefulness of the collection. 


It would seem, therefore, that certain areas of inquiry would not fail 
within the province of the Library of Congress. It would not assume respon- 
sibility for book selection aids to public or school libraries in the United States, 
nor attempt to review books currently, or to publish or compile graded lists 
of books, or appraise textbooks, or give advice on library administration, 
training of staff or correlating books to any given curricula, or compile tech- 
nical bibliographies on educational procedures, or compile lists of books for 
the child’s home library, or perform any of the services which are adequately 
served by the American Library Association, The Office of Education, the 
state library agencies, 


The unique contribution of the Library of Congress is that it is in a 
position to present the total picture of the development of a literature for 
children, If it were supported, its collections expanded, it could become an 
international library of children’s books, a record of the progress of man 
in relation to his children, and a hope for a world in which children see each 
other as inheritors of a common experience. 

The full report will be available later. 


A COMING EVENT 


Genevieve Foster’s Birthdays of Freedom, the first of two volumes for the 
75th anniversary of the American Library Association, is due to be published 
sometime this fall by Charles Scribner’s Sons. We hope to have more infor- 
mation about this in the next issue. 


Ransom L, Richardson, the editor of the 4LA Bulletin cordially invites 
ill members of DLCYP to send in any ideas or suggestions they may have 
for improving the Bulletin. Complaints and gripes, with or without construc- 
tive criticism, will be particularly welcome. Mr. Richardson wants to know 
how the Bulletin can be made more interesting and useful to you. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Oct. 19. Ladycake Farm, Mabel Leigh Hunt 
( Lippincott ) 

CARNIVAL OF BOOKS, Oct. 26 = Jarch, Miriam Powell (Crowell) 
CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Nov. 2.) One Morning in Maine, Robert 
McCloskey (Viking) 


BOOKS Nov. 9 = Lost Dog Jerry, Tom Robinson 
(Viking) 


CARNIVAL OF 
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OUR NEW ASSOCIATE EDITOR 




















Elinor Walker comes to this position with 
valuable background for this year and for next 
year as Editor. She was the first editor of 
the Books for Young People page in the ALA 
Booklist, and is past chairman of AYPL. A 
graduate of the University of Minnesota 
Library School she is at present Head of the 
Young People’s Work in the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Regional Reporters 
NORTH EAST STATES (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 

AYPL_ Evelyn Robinson, Specialist, Work with Children and Young 
People, Division of Public Libraries, State Education De- 
partment, Boston, Massachusetts. 

CLA Mrs. Lois Ross Markey, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, 


Concord, New Hampshire. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) 
AYPL_ Dinah Epner, Brownsville Branch, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York 


CLA Mrs. Eleanor P. Hawley, Children’s Librarian, North End 
Branch, Public Library, Newark, New Jersey. 


SOUTH EAST (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia) 


CLA Barbara Moody, Children’s Librarian, Louisville Public Library, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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SOUTH WEST (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas) 
AYPL_ Fern E. Young, Supervisor, Young Adult Department, Public 
Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
CLA Elizabeth Kelly, Head, Boys and Girls Department, Public 
Library, El Paso, Texas 
MIDDLE WEST (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wis- 
consin ) 


AYPL Ruth Stein, Head, High School Department, Public Library, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


CLA Marion R. Schroether, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 
MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS (Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming) 
AYPL 
CLA Adeline L. Proulx, Supervisor, Children’s Work, Public Library, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
FAR WEST (California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington) 


AYPL Mrs. Helen Mekeel, Head, Young People’s Department, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, California. 


CLA Hazel B. Hart, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Spokane, 
Washington. 


CANADIAN FAR WEST (Alberta, British Columbia ) 
CLA Margaret Ford, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 
CANADIAN MIDWEST (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario) 
CLA Verna M. Wilson, Reference Librarian, Public Library, Kings- 


ton, Ontario. 
i 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS, Nov. 16 Birthdays of Freedom, Genevieve 
Foster (Scribner’s) 

CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Nov. 23 Zuska of the Burning Hills, Alvena 
Seckar (Oxford) 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Nov. 30 Thanks to Noah, George and Helen 
Papashvily (Harper) 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 
Elinor Walker, Associate Editor 


CALIFORNIA. The Fast Los Angeles Junior College has conducted an 18 week In- 
Service Training Program for library personnel in branches and stations throughout 
the Los Angeles County library system. Eight hours, four sessions, of the thirty-six 
hour course were devoted to a discussion of library work with children. Members of 
the County Library’s Children’s Division staff conducted these classes. 


The Pasadena Public Library did rather an unusual thing at Book Week by co- 
operating with the Huntington Library staff. The Huntington Library exhibited old 
and rare editions of children’s favorites, among them the manuscript edition of A 
CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES and the first American edition of CINDERELLA. 
At the Pasadena Public Library the same titles were put on display in their new up-to- 
date dresses. 

Long Beach Public Library in March, 1952 created the position of Coordinator of 
Work with Young People and Mrs. Doris Ryder Watts was appointed to the position. 
The main duties “...are to coordinate the activities at the Main Library with those 
at the eight branches, and further to act as a liaison between the secondary schools and 
the public library, as well as establish contact with the various other youth agencies 
in the city.” In the very short time since assuming the position, Mrs. Watts has 
organized a book selection committee, consisting of the school librarians, branch libra- 
rians, and members of the Main Library staff. They have held monthly meetings 
during the school year. A Library Youth Council has been set up, These young people 
work not only with Mrs. Watts at the Main Library, but also are assigned to specific 
branch libraries. She has also completed an annotated basic list for young people. 
This has all been done with no budget and no separate teen-age book collection or 
room in the Main Library. 

Kern County Free Library at Bakersfield received some very revealing opinions 
of books from young people this summer when the librarians distributed “Judging 
slips” to be filled out. Perhaps they will tell us the results of this survey later. 


IDAHO. In Boise the addition of a Children’s Record Department has done much to 
reactivate the interest of children as well as adults. The record collection, with the 
small beginning two years ago of $50 given by the Columbian Club, a federated 
women’s organization, has grown gradually and continues to interest and satisfy small 
patrons. One record or album on a card, for one week only, is an inducement to come 
to the library every week. Books are read faster, and parents who must accompany 
children under nine if they check out records, are becoming increasingly aware of 
the many lovely and informative books for children. 

The Children’s Department of the Caldwell Carnegie Public Library offers a varied 
program for the Saturday morning story hour. Once a month a puppet show is given 
by the children assisted by the children’s librarian, ‘The children are encouraged to 
make their own puppets, practice their acts at home and then present them in the 
puppet theater. Home-made and commercial hand puppets and marionettes are used. 
Some of the successful stories that have been dramatized are SNOW WHITE AND 
ROSE RED, ALL ABOUT OSCAR THE TRAINED SEAL, CHICKEN LITTLE, 
and GEORGIE THE FRIENDLY LITTLE GHOST. 


ILLINOIS. In Evanston the Children’s Room opens at 8:45 on Saturday morning now 
so that the CARNIVAL OF BOOKS broadcast may be heard in the library by the 
boys and girls. An informal discussion about the author’s other books or similar titles 
is planned around each broadcast. The film HUCKLEBERRY FINN was shown 
in September to all those who painted their picket in the Tom Sawyer Club. 


In Quincy the Children’s Department has been flooded with mail as a result of 
their weekly radio story hours. A “mystery man” has appeared on the show for the 
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children to identify. So far the “mystery man” has been Robinson Crusoe, Tom 
Sawyer and Peter Pan. 


In Peoria Jungle Parade was the summer reading club theme. Story hours with 
occasional movies, film strips, or dramatization of stories were continued throughout 
the summer. 


KANSAS. The Salina Public Library is happy with its vocarium for the Jennie Bartlett 
Children’s Room. The vocarium, a gift of the Sa/ina American Legion and Auxiliary, 
is a phonograph equipped with eight sets of earphones, so that music can be enjoyed 
without disturbing the rest of the library, The equipment was ordered with the advice 
of a radio engineer consultant and the cabinet was custom made by the library cus- 
todian who is also a skillful cabinet maker. Records are issued to children and every 
afternoon when school is out the earphones are generally filled. 


LOUISIANA. The teen corner in the Shreveport Library had more patrons than any 
ther section of the library despite the fact that this was one of the city’s hottest sum- 
ners. Ethelyn Cousin, Teen-age Librarian, credits that popularity to the book talks 
riven during the spring in the schools and to the fact that the library ordered many 
ew books for the young people. 


MAINE. The Portland Library has been active'y cooperating with the Children’s 
(heatre by preparing bibliographies in advance of each play and distributing them to 
the schools, and by having pertinent exhibits in the library. Another rewarding project 
has an assistant spending one day a week distributing children’s books to the children 
n the Maine General Hospital. 


MASSACHUSETTS. In the Boston Public Library, a young Adult Section was opened 
to the public on January 3, 1952, as part of the new quarters of the Open Shelf Depart- 
ment. The books in this Young Adult Section are arranged by reader interest. 
Whether in their own book jackets or in attractive wallpaper, all are in plastic covers. 
Furniture of light wood, and comfortable chairs, covered in coral and tones of green, 
carry out the completely modern decor. ‘There are two custom-built recording 
machines for multiple listening, with earphones, to selected recordings. ‘The service 
to young adults was further expanded on April 2, 1952 with the appointment of a 
Readers’ Adviser for Young Adults. Miss Pauline Winnick was named to that position. 


Pittsfield’s bright new Bookmobile made WOMAN’S DAY in April with a double 
page spread of photographs and text. It is an excellent example of what good library 
service can mean to country people. 

Brookline Children’s Department has begun the publication of a four page mimeo- 
graphed news sheet called LIBRARY LINES. It is distributed to doctors and dentists 
for use in their waiting rooms. Jt contains puzzles, riddles, book notes, short articles 
about authors and some comments on books by young patrons. 


Massachusetts Round Table of Librarians for Young Adults held its annual book 
selection meeting at the home of Mary Silva, Children’s Editor of Houghton Mifflin 
Company recently to make final plans for its Annual Book Buying List for Young 
Adults. Miss Mona Adshead of the duburn Public Library is chairman of the group. 
Ihe list will be distributed in the late fall by the Massachusetts Division of Public 
Libraries in Boston. 


MINNESOTA. The St. Cloud Public Library's Children’s Room publishes THE BOOK- 
WORM BANNER, an 8'2x7 colored mimeographed news sheet. It contains informa- 
tion about books, authors, and library activities; it has also a writer’s corner in which 
contributions from readers appear. Appropriate sketches add to its attractiveness. 
It has been distributed to children in both public and parochia! schools for the past 
two vears, In order to encourage children who are already constant readers to read 
the classics, the library began a “Mad Hatter” program. A Mad Hatter is one who 
has read at least fifty classics from an attractive list the library has compiled. A brief 
written report is made on each book. Mad Hatters receive two special privileges: 
they may borrow an unlimited number of books, and they have first choice of new 
books. Thus far there are four Mad Hatters but thirty others are working toward 
that goal. 
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Minneapolis boys and girls used interplanetary travel as their Summer Reading 
Club theme. 


MISSOURI. The Children’s Department of the Clayton Public Library has finished a 
music appreciation course for children age 9 to 14 which had been running for ten 
weeks on Saturday mornings under the direction of Mr. Robert Reeve, head of the 
music department at John Burroughs School. 


Since September 1951 Maplewood Public Library has been conducting a weekly 
movie hour for children. The line begins forming outside the library door an hour 
before opening time. Films are rented from a local agency that has a complete line 
of educational as weil as cartoons 2nd entertainment movies. Usually an educational 
film, preferably an animal picture, and a cartoon comprise the program, The minia- 
ture theatre is the Boys and Girls Room, the operator one of the assistants. Draperies 
at the windows serve a dual purpose: they blackout the room for the movie hour, and 
during the week add to the attractiveness and color of the room. Chairs are placed 
in the back of the room for older children, and the younger ones sit on the floor in 
front. An easel placed near the door announces next week’s program so the children 
can keep informed as to coming attractions. Films are booked a month ahead, and 
the complete list is available to parents who want to consult it. 
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St. Louis County Library’s four elementary school bookmobiles serve 137 schools 
during the school and summer months. Books are issued and story hours given under 
the trees to public, parochial, white and negro schools. The smallest school has 7 
children and the largest 1124. Five day camps are also served during the summer 
where story hours are given and books issued to the children, and books and records 
to the counselors. The library now has a record collection of about seven hundred 
records for children. Children’s activity records and square dance ones are the most 
popular items. By September the new library, a remodeled automobile agency with 
attractive plate glass front windows, will have its auditorium completed where story 
hours and movies for children will be given, 


MONTANA. A program of free movies and film strips for children is given every Satur- 
day afternoon by the Bozeman Public Library. They have chairs for 100 children but 
have to give two shows to handle the crowds. Girl Scout and Camp Fire groups send 
members to set up the chairs and help usher. The police department sends a patrol- 
man to watch at the corner when the shows are over. They are building up a library 
of film strips and obtain free movies from various sources such as the State Film 
Library and the Educators Guide to Free Films. The two local papers are good 
about listing the film titles each week and one of the radio stations broadcasts them. 

The staff of the Niles City Carnegie Public Library has cooperated with the AAUW 
in presenting radio book quizzes for grades 4, 5, and 6. A list of 25 books was 
selected for each grade and displayed in the library as well as given to the teachers 
in the public, parochial and rural schools at the beginning of the year. In January 
the children were asked to call at the library to be interviewed by a committee to be 
screened for the broadcasting. In March a series of radio broadcasts were given. 
This project originated in Glendive and last year there was a joint program of the 
two communities. 


NEBRASKA. Humpirey, a town with population of 790, works with the Girl Scouts 
to bring the girls and books together. As part of their community project each girl 
spends at least one afternoon during the school year helping in the library, learning to 
use the catalog, to shelve books, and helping to tie up old magazines and books for 
paper collections, A monthly list of new books is hectographed, sent to the schools and 
distributed at the library. 


NEW JERSEY. A committee of the New Jersey Library Association is preparing a list 
of juvenile authors who live in New Jersey. Miss Patricia Cummings, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Children’s Book Council in New York, has been most cooperative in enlisting 
the help of the fifty-nine publishing houses represented in the CBC. The juvenile book 
editors are sending lists of authors to the committee. The New Jersey author list, 
when it is completed, will be available to all New Jersey librarians who will find it 
useful in planning programs for children and parents. 
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NEW YORK. Mount Vernon Girl Scouts give regularly of their Community Service 
time to the Children’s Room of the Library. The girls work in teams. Each team of 
two serves one day a week for a month. Their primary responsibility is the shelving 
of the books, but when the occasion demands they cheerfully run errands, fold book 
lists, and cut pictures for the picture file, Since the girls volunteer for the service, 
no one comes who is not interested in the work and both the girls and the library 
benefit from the service. 

Nassau County Library Association held its spring meeting at the Hempstead 
Public Library with May McNeer as speaker on “Our American Heritage.” The cover 
of the announcement of the meeting was cleverly designed with the Statue of Liberty 
blocked in with typewriter XXs and the slogan “Today’s Children Are Tomorrow’s 
Guardians of American Heritage” could well be used for cover for a booklist. 


Two new tables equipped with chairs adorn the children’s section of the Coburn 
Free Library in Owego, The new furniture was given the library through interest 
iroused by the Friends of the Library. 

In Brooklyn Library service to teen agers is now organized under the new De- 
artment of Work with Young People. Among the first steps taken by the new depart- 
nent have been the appointment of a young people’s librarian at each branch, the 
scheduling of monthly meetings of YP librarians, the allotment of separate YP budgets 
for each branch, and the compilation of a Basic List of Young People’s Books. 


OKLAHOMA. Mrs. Theo. L. Orbison, Children’s Librarian in Okmulgee writes that 
’... for the past six years, during the summer months, we have cooperated with our 
public schools in sponsoring a reading program that has proven of inestimable value to 
those participating. Each child may read as many books as he wishes but is not given 
credit unless he reads ten. The school whose pupils read the greatest number of books 
is given a prize by the Board of Education.” She also said that on their weekly radio 
story hour the stories are sometimes told by the boys and girls themselves. 


The dda Public Library last summer had the largest juvenile circulation and issued 
the greatest number of certificates supplied by the state of any library in Oklahoma. 
This increase was stimulated by a reading program for children from grades 1 - 9, 
by a weekly story hour, by the public library's cooperation with the public schools, 
and, we suspect most of all, by the librarians themselves. A note from one closely 
connected with schools and: library tells us that Miss Whaley and her assistant, 
Mrs. Jewel Bowers, are top notch people. In August the library presented a 15 
minute weekly radio program using the Enrichment Records on American history. 


PENNSYLVANIA. The sixth Annual Spring Book Festival was held in the Central 
Boys and Girls Division of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in May. The theme 
of the meeting was NEW HORIZONS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS with a special exhibit 
showing many original book illustrations. The speakers were: Miss Alice Dalgliesh of 
Scribner's; Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, New York Public Library; and Mrs. Paul M. 
Ofhll, Pittsburgh. Approximately 150-300 librarians and interested public attend these 
meetings. This year the visitors had a chance to see the recently redecorated Division. 


RHODE ISLAND. An interesting experiment was tried in a section of Providence 
where the parents are foreign born. The children’s librarian told stories to each class 
in a school with the parents present. The stories were followed with a talk to the 
parents on the value of good books and reading. Then the classes visited the library. 


VERMONT. The American Heritage Programs sponsored by ALA are reaching young 
people and children throughout the state. All adult programs are open to young people 
and several are now active in adult groups. A similar program is being carried on for 
5th and 6th graders in the Richmond Library with great success. In this program 
there is a series of six meetings held every other week with the following discussion 
topics: The Declaration of Independence, the Beginnings of Our Nation, Pioneers, 
Our Flag, Town Meeting, and Conservation of Resources. 


WASHINGTON. The Children’s Department of the Tacoma Public Library has a 
weekly radio program which is geared to the 4th, 5th and 6th grades called the 
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PARADE OF BOOKS. This program, consisting of alternating book reviews and 
stories, is prepared and broadcast by the children’s librarians of the Main Children’s 
Room and branches through the cooperation of station KTOY of the Tacoma Voca- 
tional-Technical School. Many classes listen to this FM program in their rooms and 
the results have been good, both for requests of books reviewed and in the answers 
received on the question game which concludes the program. 


Yakima has a novel idea well worth trying. At the Mabton Branch arrangements 
were made with the nature study group that meets at the library to prepare a tree for 
each month. During December the group made all the ornaments and used raw 
cotton sent especially from Fresno ta them, For January there was a dime tree for 
the March of Dimes. February had a valentine tree. After the special day was over, 
the tree was sent to the children of a state home for mentally incompetent youngsters. 


WYOMING. The Carnegie Public Library in Laramie reports moving the junior de- 
partment into a newly-remodeled children’s room recently. ‘The actual moving of 
books was done by groups of youngsters, a system which worked out most satisfactorily, 
particularly from the viewpoint of the children themselves. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Dec. 7) Vhe Box with Red Wheels and 
Circus Baby Maud and Miska 


Petersham (Macmillan) 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Dee. 21 The Trees Kneel at Christmas, 
Maud Hart Lovelace (Crowell) 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Dee. 28 Behold Your Queen, Gladys Malvern 


(Longmans ) 


HUNTTING SUPPLIES 
BOOK WEEK Any Book 


of 


DISPLAY Any Publisher 


in 


MATERIALS The —o Suited 


Needs of Your Library 
aman 
BY STURGIS Our Spring aoemite Catalog 


In Preparation 
Our Completely Revised 
* Standard Juvenile Catalog 
Is the Name of Your Library 
on Our Mailing List? 
Box 552 See 


. le The H. R. Huntting Company 
Sturgis, Michigan 29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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A Round Table of Young People’s Librarians 


Where there is interest, it is simple to organize a Round Table group of 
librarians who want to improve service for young people in public libraries. 
This is how AMlassachusetts did it. 


Summary of report given at the 1951 business meeting of 
the Association of Young People’s Librarians. 


‘The Massachusetts Round Table of Librarians for Young Adults started 
in 1947 with two young people who asked the School and Public Library 
Consultant in Work with Children and Young People in the State Division 
§ Public Libraries if there was any way in which they could get in touch 
with other librarians working with young people. The Consultant arranged 
in informal meeting at the Lynn Public Library where the first Young 
People’s Room in Massachusetts had been flourishing for several years. Seven 
people responded. Others joined the group and they met informally on in- 
vitation of the various member libraries at irregular intervals for about two 
vears. The group varied from about eight to seventeen. “The Consultant 
sent the notices of the time and place of meetings. While the group was small, 
box lunches were brought frequently and the host library supplied dessert and 
cottee. 


When the Consultant resigned, she asked the two original members to 
“bring up the baby’. It.seemed the psychological time to consider a perma- 
nent organization so that there would be some one responsible for calling 
meetings. 


A meeting of all those who had attended at least one meeting of the 
group was called to consider means of organizing. At that meeting a tempor- 
ary chairman was apointed and it was voted to appoint a committee of three to 
present a constitution at a later meeting. ‘Three months later a second meeting 
was held at which the committee presented a Constitution. This, after proper 
discussion, the group voted to accept. “The temporary chairman resigned and, 
as was provided for in the Constitution, the first officers were immediately 
nominated and elected from the floor. And that is all there was to it. 


Later the Round Table asked for and was given affiliation with the 
Massachusetts Library Association, this giving it official standing in the state. 
by KATHERINE PLUMMER JEFFERY 


Young Adults’ and Children’s Librarian 


Milton, Massachusetts, Public Library 
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INFORMATION WANTED 


If you have employed foreign librarians or foreign library school students 
on a full-time or part-time basis within the past few years, the International 
Relations Board of the American Library Association would be grateful for 
the following information: Who were they; from what countries did they 
come; how were they selected ; how did they happen to come to your library; 
who provided cost of transportation; how did you pay them—private funds, 
special arrangement with town, city or state authorities; what were the major 
difficulties and how did you overcome them; what were your experiences with 
the librarians from abroad; would you employ them again? This informa- 
tion will be confidential but will help the IRB in answering questions about 
exchange of librarians and the employment of foreign librarians. Please 
send your data to Margaret C. Scoggin, Superintendent of Work with 
Young People, New York Public Library, New York City. 


Recruiting for children’s librarians continues to be a major activity and 
of increasing importance to the CLA. Recently, the Association has spon- 
sored the distribution through ALA of a 4+ page leaflet showing a children’s 
librarian in all phases of her work, The article is a reprint of the Camerette 
feature in Camera Magazine for August. Rita Connolly, the photographer, 
a patron of the Peabody Heights Branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
became so interested in the work of Margaret Coughlan, the children’s libra- 
rian, and her relationship with the children, that she decided to begin her 
photographer series of professions by a study of a children’s librarian “in 
action.” A brief introduction and captions written by Miss Connolly express 
the importance of reading to children and the place which the understanding 
librarian plays in their lives. The leaflet is not intended as a sutstitute for 
CLA’s pamphlet “A Future in their Faces” but rather as a supplement, 
depicting through natural photographs of child and librarian the satisfactions 
and importance of the work. It will be extremely useful for giving prospective 
high school and college graduates a realization of children’s librarianship as 
a profession fully worthy of their consideration for the future. 


The ALA Publishing Department has agreed to act as the distributing 
agent. Copies may be ordered from them at the following prices: 25 copies 
$1.25, 50 copies $2.00, 100 copies $3.50, 250 copies $7.25, 500 copies $14.00. 
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AYPL 


New England States 
Middle Atlantic 


Southern 


a a ee ncaa lait ems io NTS 


Central 


eat 


Southwestern 


Northwestern 


"LA 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE MEMBERS 





Chairman: Dorothy Lawson, Holladay Memorial Library for Young 
People, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Eunice Benedict, Greenwich (Conn.) P.L. 

Helen Haverty, Washington (D.C.) P.L. 

Marcia Cooley, Newark (N.J.) P.L. 

Martha Parks, Nashville (Tenn.) State Depart- 
ment of Education 


Ruth Stein, Dayton (Ohio) P.L. 
Inez Cox, Emporia (Kan.) State Teachers 
College Library School 


Fern Young, Albuquerque (N.M.) P.L. 


Helen Armstrong, Tacoma (Wash.) P.L. 


Chairman: Virginia Haviland, Boston (Mass.) P.L. 


New England States 
Middle Atlantic 


Southern 


Central 
Southwestern 
Northwestern 


Canada 


Hawaii 


Elizabeth Taylor, W. Hartford (Conn.) P.L. 


Ethel D. Lumb, Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Adriance 
Memorial L. 


Barbara Moody, Louisville (Ky.) P.L. 


Geraldine Stockton, Austin (Texas) P.L. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Young, Flint (Mich.) P.L. 
Winifred Snedden, Richmond (Cal.) P.L. 
Nina Greig, Tacoma (Wash.) P.L. 

Elizabeth McTavish, Vancouver (B.C.) P.L. 


Elisabeth Carey, Waikiki-Kapahula P.L. 
Honolulu 


The List Committee of the DLCYP invites libraries and individuals to 
send in lists for consideration. One of the functions of this Committee is the 
-clection of lists to be submitted to the Sturgis Printing Company for printing 
with Division approval. There is need for many more children’s lists includ- 
ing those for the pre-school child and books for young people particularly on 
the adult level. Often it is difficult for the Committee to discover good lists 
as libraries seem hesitant about submitting lists prepared especially for their 
own systems. Good lists are valuable. Why not share yours by sending them 
to Jean C. Roos, Chairman, List Committee, Supervisor, Youth Depart- 


ment, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Northeast 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 


Vermont 


Total 


Middle Atlantic 


Delaware 
District of Col. 
Maryland 

New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


‘Total 


Southeast 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 
Virginia 
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‘Total 


+] 
3 
130 
10 
17 
4 


29 
100 
95 


390 


156 


789 


17 
28 


18 
19 


10 
20 
25 
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39 

161 
73 
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Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Total 
Southwest 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


‘Texas 


Total 


\Its. & Plains 
Colorado 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


‘Total 


lar West 
California 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Hawaii 
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154 113 
47 3 
611 515 
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6 5 

7 8 
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7 10 
24 23 
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6 6 
16 10 
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3 3 
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Gifts For the International Youth Library 
Munich, Germany* 


“There is still a need for helping the International Youth Library in 
Munich fill in gaps in its collections of books from America and in keeping 
its collections up to date.” So reads part of the report of the International 
Relations Committee. 


In line with this the Executive Board of the Division voted to have 
published in TON a list of categories of children’s books. From this list 
librarians who have groups of children and young people who would be inter- 
ested in such a worthwhile project could select one area of great interest to 
the group. To avoid duplication, any group wishing to send a gift of chil- 
dren’s books is asked to notify Margaret Scoggin (for address see p. 2+) or 
Mildred Batchelder (see p. 10) of the category for which the group will take 
responsibility. After clearance is given that books in that category have not 
already been selected, the group may go ahead with the selection, financing, 
purchasing and shipping without the necessity of any further contact with the 
International Relations Committee. 


It is expected that the number of books sent in any category would not 
be large, varying probably between 10 and 30, It is hoped that the same 
group or another group in the same school or library will keep this category 
up-to-date, send later significant books in that category as they are issued and 
perhaps send replacements for very popular or important titles. 


This project is a stimulating one—books for the Youth Library, the 
chance for American children to help select, to reread and rethink about their 
books with discussions about them. On the next page are the categories. 
Which one does your group want? 


Lists You May Have Missed 


School’s Out and now you will have time to read. New Rochelle Public Li- 
brary, New Rochelle, New York, Free. An annotated list of fiction 
and non-fiction for summer reading, compiled by Mary H. Fritts, Young 
Adult Advisor, and others. (This was one of the lists that was available 
at the Pre-Conference Workshop in New York.) 

New Books for the Teen Age 1952. Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army 
Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New York. 25 cents. An annual annotated list 
selected by the Young People’s Librarians from the collections of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


(Continued on page +0) 
*See TON, October 1950, p. 15 
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PICTURE BOOKS—artists whose last names begin with the letters 
A-G, H-P, R-Z 


kLCTION—authors whose last names begin with the letters A-B, C-E, 
F-G, H-K, L-P, Q-S, T-Z 


“AIRY TALES AND FOLK TALES, ANCIENT AND MODERN— 
authors or editors whose last names begin with the 


letters A-L, M-Z 

\IYTHS AND FABLES 

SL OGRAPHY—about people whose last names begin with the letters 
A-G, H-P, R-Z 

IUSIC AND AR’T—omit Biographies 

‘(LAYS AND POETRY 

s-ATURAL SCIENCES—RBiology, Botany, Zoology 

HYSICAL SCIENCES Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, 
Weather, etc. 

OMMUNICATION 

‘-RANSPORTATION 

NDUSTRIES AND OCCU PATIONS—omit Transportation, Communi- 
cation, Music and Art, Physical and Natural Sciences 

{EALTH 

.CTIVITIES—How to make and do things—crafts, hobbies, etc. 

‘TREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT HISTORY 

LISTORY AND DESCRIPTIONS OF COUNTRIES OF EUROPE— 
those whose names begin with letters A-G, H-O, P-Z 

1ISTORY AND DESCRIPTIONS OF COUNTRIES OTHER 
THAN EUROPE AND UNITED STATES— 
those whose names begin with letters A-L, M-Z 

(| NITED STATES—DESCRIPTION 

| NITED STATES--HISTORY 

REFERENCE BOOKS—Encyclopedia, Atlas, Dictionary 

BOOKS ON LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG 


PEOPLE, ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES, ON 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, ETC. 


The State Department’s collection of books Children’s Books from Fifty 
Countries may be borrowed for exhibition by writing to Mrs, John A, Pope, 
Chief of the Traveling Exhibition Service, The Smithsonian Institution, 
Constitution Avenue at Tenth Street, Washington 25, D. C. Reservations 
for the exhibition have already been made, but there are still available dates. 
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William Allen White Children’s Book Award 


The following books comprise the master list from which Kansas school 
children, from the fourth through the ninth grades, will select during the 
1952-1953 term their choice of a book to receive the first William Allen White 


Children’s Book Award in 1953. 
Title 

Abraham Lincoln 

Amos Fortune: Free Man 

Benjamin Franklin 

Better Known as Johnny Appleseed 

Crazy Horse 

Door to the North 

Farm Boy 

Gandhi, Fighter Without a Sword 

Landing of the Pilgrims 

Lightfoot 


Author 
(jenevieve Foster 
Elizabeth Yates 


Edgar & Ingri D’Aulaire 


Mabel Leigh Hunt 
Doris Shannon Garst 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Douglas W. Gorsline 
Jeanette Eaton 
James Daugherty 
Katherine B. Shippen 


(jrades 


4 


- 6 
- 9 
=- 
9 
9 


Ann Nolan Clark 
William Penn DuBois 
Samuel H, Adams 
Addison Webb 


Marguerite Bro 


Magic Money 

Peter Graves 

‘The Pony Express 
Song of the Seasons 
Su-Mei’s Golden Year 
‘This Boy Cody 

The Tower by the Sea 
The Wahoo Bobcat 


The award, which will te sponsored by William Allen White Memorial 
Library at Emporia State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, will te admin- 
istered by a committee composed of Dr. Orville Eaton. college librarian and 
head of the library school; Dr. Everett Rich, head of the English department 
and a biographer of Mr, White; and Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, editor of the 
Children’s Bookshelf in the Kansas Teacher. Mrs. Gagliardo is a member 
of CLA Newbery-Caldecott Committee. 


Leon Wilson 
Meindert de Jong 
Joseph Lippincott - 


The actual choosing of the award book will be done by the children of 
Kansas from a list of books submitted by a state committee. The book selec- 
tion committee is made up of twelve members, as follows: two members at 
large ; one representative each of Kansas Association for Childhood Education 
International; department of library science, Emporia State; Department of 
Public Instruction; State Traveling Libraries Commission; Association of 
Elementary School Principals; Association of Elementary School Supervisors ; 
Kansas Association of School Librarians; Children’s Division, Kansas Library 
Association; Kansas State Teachers Association; and Kansas Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers. 
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The list of tooks will be submitted each May to the public libraries and 
schools of the state to be read by children the following year. Near the end 
of the year schools wishing to participate will send the result of the children’s 
vote to the William Allen White Library where they will be tabulated and 
results announced, 


The winning author will be brought to Kansas to receive the award 
which will be presented at a state meeting of the Kansas Library Association, 
a sectional meeting of the Kansas State Teachers Association or some other 
appropriate state meeting. “The medal is being designed by the medalist Eldon 
Tefft of the School of Fine Arts, University of Kansas. 


The list “Foreign Children’s Books Available in the United States may 
be obtained free by writing to the Central Children’s Room, the New York 
Public Library, +2nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 18, Attention of 
Helen A. Masten. 


Directions 


And Plays 


THE COMPLETE 
PUPPET BOOK 


Edited by L. V. Wall 


Experts here give detailed advice on 
all forms and phases of puppetry— 
glove, shadow, rod, and marionette— 
accompanied by a wealth of instruc- 
tions that any youngster can follow: 
how to make stages, writing and 
adapting plays, suggestions for class- 
room work, and many other practical 
tips. The eleven short plays included 
meke this an extremely useful book for 
the student, the teacher, the youth 
leader, and the hobbyist. With 49 
photographs and 36 line drawings. 
316 pages, strong cloth binding, size 
5l2""x 834". $5.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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“Reading is Fun’ will be the slogan for Book Week 1952 to be celebrated 
nation-wide November 16-22. Books of every description form the back- 
ground of this year’s colorful poster. Artist Roger Duvoisin pictures a young 
boy sitting atop a ladder, absorbed in a new world hitherto hidden in the top 
shelf of a large bookcase. The full-color poster, measuring 17” by 22”, will 
be available in August at 35c each, with reductions on quantity orders, 


Four exciting teaser-streamers, which wil! attract immediate attention 
to books for children and build towards special Book Week displays, have 
been designed by Peter Burchard, Berta and Elmer Hader, Robert Lawson 
and Ralph Ray. The only printing on them is the slogan “Reading is Fun.” 
In two gay colors on 17” by 5” poster paper, the amusing designs cost 30c 
for the set of four. 


Other Book Week materials include full-color bookmarks; “Can You 
Guess These Stories,” a picture-quiz game depicting 2+ well-known children’s 
book characters; two new recordings: ‘‘Some of My Best Friends Are Books,” 
a talk for young people by Paul Tripp, and “Children and Poetry” by May 
Hill Arbuthnot. A free Manual describing all Book Week material and 
complete order-form is available from the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


“R. S. & S.” 


Initial NAME IN PREBOUND BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Specializing in Juveniles 


@ Bound for Maximum Wear 
@ Selected for Maximum Circulation 
@ Illustrated Covers of Lasting Beauty 


The R. S. & S. Co., Ine. 


““Rademaekers” 


General Offices 
74-78 Oraton Street 
Newark 4, New Jersey 


PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR LISTS 
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Adult Books on Politics of Interest To 
Young People 





Recommended by the Youth Service Department 


Detroit Public Library 


\merican Political Science Association. Committee on Political Parties. 
Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System. 1950. Rinehart, $1.00 


. 
hah At ecm 


Both the strengths and the weaknesses of our two-party system have been 
igh-lighted by TV. Politically alert young people will be interested in 
roposals for reform. 


eeinionbasete do 


‘aldwin, Raymond Earl. Let’s Go Into Politics. 1952. Macmillan, $2.75 


$2 

Young people who want a worth-while, exciting career, and a chance 
be of service to their country are urged by this ex-governor and ex-senator 
om Connecticut to consider politics. 


usch, Noel Fairchild. ddlai FE. Stevenson of Illinois, a Portrait. 1952. 
Farrar, $3.75 
Report on Governor Stevenson’s background, personality and_ political 
ireer, plus well selected portions of his speeches and writings, which present 
well-rounded picture of the Democratic nominee. 


licks, Wilson, ed. This Js Ike: the Picture Story of the Man. 1952. 
Holt, $2.50 
For those youthful readers who are visually-minded, this will supplement 
1e more solid fare of “The Man from Abilene.” 


its, Benjamin A. How the Republicans Can Win in 1952. 1952. Holt, 
$2.75. 
The author believes that a strong, progressive platform is more vital to 
success than an outstanding standard-bearer. How well does the Republican 
platform follow his recommendations ? 


\IcCann, Kevin. Alan from Abilene. 1952. Doubleday, $2.50 


Eisenhower’s political, social and economic beliefs as shown in speeches, 
letters, etc. form a large part of this evaluation of the General by a long-time 
iriend and associate. 


Rogers, Will. How We Elect Our Presidents: selected and edited by Donald 
Day. 1952. Little, $2.75 
“Politics is the best show in America,” said this beloved humorist. Al- 
though he reports on Presidential nominating conventions from 1920-1932 


(continued on page 38) 
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EVENING USE, cont, 


by increased cooperation of all youth-serving agencies can the varied require- 


ments and natural desires of youth be adequately met. 


There is no justification for the public library to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for youth activities. Rather, it should share it with other groups vitally 
concerned. In solving this problem of the evening use of library facilities, 
however, a community is not apt to awaken to its responsibilities unless the 
public library takes it into its confidence. The library which attempts to solve 
the problem by regulating against youth to keep attendance down is missing 
its opportunity to maintain continuing patronage among this age group rapidly 
approaching adulthood. The small library inadequately staffed to render 
professional service, and at the same time to maintain discipline, must face its 
responsibility to share with the community the problem of providing organized 
activities and adequate space which allows for the energy and restlessness of 
youth and for the need to play as well as to study. Many a library could 
find help for its problems of youth service through organizing a youth board 
comparable to that which forms so important a part of the governing body 


of the youth center at Belding. 


CLA REPORT, cont. 


committee, and she and her committee are to te congratulated for the 
arrangements which resulted in a spir't of gaiety and élan. The three jovial 
huntsmen who ushered in the guests at the speakers’ table, the musicians who 
serenaded various tables and personages, the balloons, the confetti, all set 
a tone of merriment which was infectious. Elizabeth Gross, Chairman of 
the Newhery-Caldecott Committee, presented the Newbery Award to Eleanor 
Estes tor the book, GINGER PYFE and the Caldecott Award to Nicholas 
Mordvinoff for the illustrations for FINDERS KEEPERS. 


The local Hospitality Committee responsible for much of the success of 
the CLA program was headed by Alice McQuaid. Vo Miss McQuaid, Miss 
Steinmetz and the children’s librarians from Brooklyn, New York and Queens 


who assisted them goes the deep appreciation of CLA. 


Marian Herr 


Chairman CLA 1951-52 
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RECOMMENDED LISTS 





Supplementary display material for Book Week may te had from Sturgis 
Printing Company. Three lists that are being prepared there for Book Week 
ire: Recent Children's Books 1952; Books for Young People 1952, For the 
Christmas Stocking sponsored by the List Committee of DLCYP; and 
Children’s Books 1951-1952 by Joint Committee NEA-ALA. 


Mrs. 
McTHING 


A Play 
by Mary Chase 


eee re ee 


pictures by 








Madeleine Gekiere 


and 
; eo, Ilelen Sewell 
& 


' 
; 
i 
' 
Every night on Broadway A/rs. AlcThing plays to an audience 





\ 
\ 


of grown-ups and children, It is the children who laught most often 
and who appreciate most fully the sure understanding the author shows 
of what boys and girls find amusing. Here is the play as it is acted, 
complete with gangsters, a witch. a small boy and girl, a mother, and 
three silly maiden ladies. An important contribution to writing for 
children by the author of the immortal //arvey. $3.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 











MAKERS OF AMERICA . 


A bingdon-Cokeshury's Biographies for Young Readers 


A carefully planned series, simply and dramatically written and handsomely illustrated, 


on important figures in our country’s history. 


. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
DISCOVER 


By Alberta Powell Graham 

Illustrated by Janice Holland 
“Makes Columbus’ boyhood most vivid, and explains 
well the way his dream began. Well done .. . easy 
reading for 8 or 9 year olds . . . good sized type, 
with fine pictures . . . distinguished bookmaking.” — 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $1.50 


LEIF ERICSON, EXPLORER 


By Ruth Cromer Weir Illustrated by Harve Stein 
“This simply told, easy-to-read and very exciting 
biography .. . will be enjoved by the middle-age 
groups.”—Publishers’ Weekly Ages 7 up. $1.50 


WILLIAM PENN. FOUNDER 
AND FRIEND 


By Virginia Haviland Illustrated by Peter Burchard 
“An excellent introduction to the life of the many- 
faceted founder of Pennsylvania . . . Written in vivid 
and simp!'e style, it stresses the values that made Penn 
what he was and that he built into his colony in the 
New World. Peter Burchard’s fine illustrations are 
interesting and evocative.’—Elizaheth G. Vining in 
The Horn Book Ages 7-11. $1.50 


LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF 
AMERICA 


By Alberta Powell Graham Illustrated by Ralph Ray 
Simply told, dramatic life of the young Frenchman who 
helped win the American Revolution. Beginning with 
his childhood in the family castle, it covers his entire 
adventurous life. dges 7 up. $1.50 


To be published in 1953: 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON, INVENTOR, by Ruth 
Cromer Weir; illustrated by Albert Orbaan. 


SAM HOUSTON, FIGHTER AND LEADER, Jy 
Frances F. Wright; illustrated by Robert Burns. 


In preparation are biographies of LaSalle, John Smith, 
Washington, Fulton and others. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY . New York 11 
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TOP OF THE NEWS 





Some Recent Books For Young People 


Recommended by the Youth Service Department 
Detroit Public Library 


Bhattacharya, Bhoboni. Alusic for Mohini. 1952. Crown, $3.00 
The marriage of a lovely, educated Brahmin girl to a young man of 
western ideas and ideals, set against the background of Hindu life presents 
problem of current interest as well as a charming love story. 


sreckinridge, Mary. Wide Neighborhoods: a Story of the Frontier Nursing 
Service. 1952. Harper, $4.00 
Kentucky’s pioneer nursing movement, expertly described by its founder, 
iould be of special interest to girls who like career fiction, for it is as readable 
; any novel and.much more informative. 


ichan, Laura, and Allen, Jerry. [Hearth in the Snow. 1952. Wilfred 
Funk, $3.00 
Juneau, Alaska captivated the author and her husband so thoroughly that 
ey stayed on after a delayed honeymoon there, as school teachers. This 
count of their experiences should be fine fare for the older high school 
aders. 


dubkin, Leonard. The White Lady. 1952. Putnam, $3.00 
The heroine of this well-written tale is an albino bat who lived with her 
jlony in a tree in a vacant city lot. 


oote, Shelby. Shiloh. 1952. ‘Dial, $2.75 

This description of one of the bloodiest battles of all times as it appeared 
) six soldiers of the Confederate and Union armies should interest those who 
ke war novels. 


rank, Anne. Anne Frank: the Diary of a Young Girl. 1952. Doubleday, 
$3.00 
Anne’s diary was discovered after her death. Her zest for life and 
courageous spirit endured in spite of her fear of the Germans who finally 
caused her death. 


l'rank, Pat. Hold Back the Night. 1952. Lippincott, $3.00 

Dog Company, a U. S. Marine Unit in Korea proves in this tense and 
exciting story that retreat can be glorious as well as heart-breaking. For the 
more mature youth patrons. 


Nelson, Joseph Raleigh. Lady Unafraid. 1951. Caxton, $5.00 

The author’s mother was a missionary-teacher among the Indians of 
Michigan’s early wilderness and these experiences, gained while she was still 
a girl in her teens, make fascinating reading. 


(continued on next page) 
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ADULT BOOKS, cont. 


Vining, Mrs. Elizabeth (Gray). Windows for the Crown Prince. 1952. 
Lippincott, $4.00 
Young Akihito, Crown Prince of Japan, was the most important pupil 
this American tutor taught. Here is an entertaining account of four years 
in the royal palace. 


Wilson, Neill Compton. Nine Brides and Granny Hite. 1952. Morrow, 
$3.00 
Teen-agers will enjoy these tales of mountain courtships told at Granny 
Hite’s quilting bee. 


BOOKS ON POLITICS, cont. 


we find his sage remarks as timely as though he were covering the 1952 
sessions in Chicago. 
Smith, A. Merriman. 4 President Is Many Alen. 1948. Harper, $2.75 


Our chief executive’s daily routine plus his many special duties make his 
the most difficult position in the nation. The observations of this White House 
correspondent make entertaining reading for any young person aspiring to the 
nation’s top job, 


LIBRARIAN S Announcing 4 brand-new releases! 
ENRICHMENT 


Library Binding Values, RECORDS 
Prefer 


who have compared all 


Based on Landmark Books 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Bindings Exciting, authentic dramatizations that 

provide an effective, PROVEN incentive 

ss to an appreciation of our great historic 

Prebound Library events, and encourage further reading 

indin about the men and women who built 

Books Rebin 9g America. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. 


New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc. ENRICHMENT RECORDS, INC. 


, Dep't. TN, 246 Fifth Ave. 
Jacksonville, Illinois New York 1, N. Y. 


October 





TOP OF THE NEWS 


NEW MAGAZINES FROM OVERSEAS 


Silver Bells, the first Japanese children’s magazine that has ever been 
translated into English, is published monthly in Hiroshima, Japan. It is 
quite attractive; colored illustrations decorate all the 32 pages. There is a 
yull-out section of pictures of objects used in Japan labeled with both Japanese 
ind English names. 


The purpose of the magazine is to help American children understand 
he Japanese. For this reason, it should be very useful. I believe children 
if seven to nine years of age will enjoy it. 


The American address is: SILVER BELLS, Charles E. Tuttle & Co., Rut- 
ind, Vermont. 25 cents per copy; $3.75 per year. 


The address in Japan is: 1-1 Chome Kasuga-Cho, Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo. 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 
Children’s Librarian 
George C. Hall Branch 
Chicago Public Library 


The Voice of Youth; The Poetry Society’s Junior Quarterly. The 
etry Society, Inc. 33 Portman Square, London, W. 1, England, 5 s. per 
ar, published quarterly. Editor: John Graddon. 


This “poetry magazine written specially for children and those still in 
eir teens” was introduced with the Spring 1951 issue. Four issues have 
‘en examined. 


Articles included range from those about how to write and enjoy poetry, 

g. The Enjoyment of Poetry by Enid Blyton, brief biographies of poets, 

ialyses of how poems were written by the poets themselves, practical sugges- 

ms for writing poetry, to book reviews. The articles are interesting and 
formative and the contributors well-known. 


Competitions invite the young reader to submit his own poems for criti- 
cism and for awards, 


There is no advertising; fine print is used; there are a few illustrations 


in black and white. 


Although the magazine is very limited in appeal because of the subject, 
it would be useful for an individual boy or girl interested in writing poetry 
or for a creative writing group. 


Laura E, CATHON 


Head, Central Boys and 
Girls Division, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Every day more librarians are finding out that PARAGON 
BINDINGS do have that extra quality that puts them in a class 


of their own. 


The very next time you need EASY BOOKS get our list 


and try them. 


Not only will you find out their distinctiveness, 


you will be taking advantage of the lowest prices. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 


PO Box 57 


Vandalia, Michigan 


La So, cont. 


The Southwest in Children’s 


Books. Ed. by Mildred P. 
Harrington. 1952.  Louis- 
iana State University Press. 
$2.50. (20% discount to 
libraries.) <A selective biblio- 
graphy of children’s literature 
about Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas arranged 
alphabetically by state, anno- 
tated, graded, fully indexed; 
compiled by librarians in 
each of the Southwest states. 


Aids in Selection of Materials 


(books, films, records) for 
Children and Young People. 
1952. Compiled by the 
Joint Committee of NEA 
and ALA. 
American Library  Associa- 
tion: 100 @ $5, 250 @ 
$11.50, 500 @ $22, 1000 @ 
$43. 


Order from 


Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren * MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


NiBOKeB cARDS 


“REG. APPLIED FOR” 








Kathleen Visits The Fair 


By F. Beverty Keuiey. “A bit of 
true Americana... Will appeal to 
many children.”—Elizabeth Yates in 
CSM. Photographs by Gordon 
Kuster. Ages 6-8. $1.75 


Pamela and the Blue Mare 


By Auice O’Connett. Your true 
little horse thief will find no fault 
or flaw in this fictionalized hand- 
book.”"—Sarah C. Gross in NY- 
Times. Drawings by Paul Brown. 
Ages 10-12. $2.50 


The Yellow Cat Mystery 


By Exrery Queen, Jr. “Again 
Djuna and his friend, Tommy 
Williams, solve a thrilling mystery. 

uch excitement for the 10-to-14- 
year olds.”—Mary Pfeiffer in PW. 
Ages 10-12, $2.50 


Sue Barton. Staff Nurse 


By Heren Dore Boytston. “A girl 
reader gets a vivid sense of hos- 
pital routine and the attitude 
toward it of the good, devoted pro- 
fessional nurse. All is told with a 
light touch, and makes pleasant 
easy reading.”—Louise S. Bechtel in 
pik Tribune. Ages 12 up. 
2.75 


The Silver Mink 


Written and illustrated by Ivan T. 
SANDERSON. His animals have per- 
sonalities of their own, but are 
never interpreted as if were 
people, Boys and girls will en 
this story and will gain from 
knowledge and understanding of 
forest creatures.” —Elizabeth 

in NYTimes. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY @ Boston 6, Mass. =m 


LITTLE, BROWN 
Books for Boys and Girls 


FALL 1952 


The Happy Place 

Written and illustrated by Lupwic 
Bemetmans. “A light-hearted ex- 
travaganza ... any normal young- 
ster will endoubtesly be caught up 
in the suspense of Winthrop’s hair- 
breadth escapes.”—E.L.B. in NY- 
Times. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


Far and Few 


By Davip McCorp. Verse whose 
strong, individual, fresh rhythms 
are sure to appeal to the ear, and 
children will be captivated . . .it is 
clear and fresh and altogether de- 
lightful.”—Helen M, Brogan in LJ. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Jett White, 

Young Lumberjack 

By Lew Dietz. “Details about cut- 
ting and preparing spruce for the 
pulp mills will be useful; the thrill- 
ing plot will hold readers.”—Alice 
Wetherell in LJ. Ages 12 up. $2.7$ 


Summer For Two 


By Laura Cooper Renpina. “Wise 
and sensitive young novel follows 
the lives of happy-go-lucky Debbie 

subtle, sophisticated Rachelle 
. . « Exciting to the last page.”— 
Nora Kramer in NYTimes. Ages 
12 up. $2.50 


Wapiti, The Elk 


By RuTHerrorp G. 

“Life story of an elk from 

hood to maturity. Beauties of 
western high country through the 
seasons, and the drama of survival 
are vividly described by an author 
who writes from a lifetime of ob- 
servation.”—Ruth O. Bostwick in 
LJ. Ages 12 up. $2.50 





MASTER-KEYS 
TO UNDERSTANDING 


Children's Libraries 


The Book Of Knowledge 


Makes it easy for children to unlock its countless doors 
to wisdom. 


GENERAL INDEX 
MASTER KEY 


Unlocks doors to 31,000 fascinat- 
ing, vital facts 


All related pictures and related questions are indexed, All 
features and important articles are indicated (*). 
Easy A-Z indexing. 


TWO “POETRY INDEX” 


GENERAL INDEX 


POETRY INDEX Unlock doors to 565 of world’s 
greatest poems 


Easy to use four-way index: listed by Subject, Auther, 
Title and First Line of Poem. 


THE MASTER “KEY 
TO ILLUSTRATIONS” 
ILLUSTRATIONS (33 Pages) 
Unlocks doors to 1,000 Fine Arts 
illustrations 
Sculpture: Indexed by Sculptor and Title 
Architecture: Indexed under Period and Country 
Paintings: Indexed under Artist, Titis, Subject 


20 Handsomely Bound Vo!umes 
7,605 Pages 15,000 Illustrations 


For Further information write: 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 
National School and Library Division 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





